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Sensation and Imagination. Bertrand Russell. The Monist, XXV, I, 
pp. 28-44. 

The difference between sensation and imagination is a difference, not in 
the object, but in the relation. Sometimes, though rarely, their objects may- 
be identical, and still they are intrinsically distinguishable. Different re- 
lations to objects are involved in the two cases. In sensation the object is 
given as 'now,' i. e., as simultaneous with the subject, whereas in imagination 
the object is given without any temporal relation to the subject, *'. e., to the 
present time. Whatever time-relation may exist between the subject and 
the object imagined, no time-relation is implied by the fact that the imagining 
occurs. This theory accounts for what is called the 'unreality' of things 
merely imagined. This unreality consists in their absence of date, which will 
also explain fully their irrelevance to physics. This theory of the difference 
between sensation and imagination, according to our author, is more adequate 
than the other theories. First, the difference in causal relation to stimulus 
presupposes a knowledge of external reality, and theories of our knowledge of 
external reality generally rely on sensation to the exclusion of imagination. 
Secondly, the theory that images can be called up at will, in a way in which ob- 
jects of sense cannot be called up, is also inadequate: our imaginations are 
also limited by our imaginative powers. Thirdly, the difference in force and 
vividness fails when we think of the powerful, compelling images which a 
strong emotion often brings with it. Lastly, those who attempt to distinguish 
sensations from images by the belief in their 'reality,' forget that this differ- 
ence in respect of their reality must be derivative from some other simpler 
difference, — from the difference in the relation to objects. Dreams and hal- 
lucinations are to be classed mainly, though not wholly, with images. 

Suh Hu. 
226 
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On Psychology as a Science of Selves. Josephine Nash Curtis. Am. J. Ps., 

XXVI, i, pp. 68-98. 

Miss Calkins said first that the psychology of selves is as valid a point of 
view as the psychology of mental content. Later, she regarded self psy- 
chology as a reconciliation between structural and functional psychology. 
Still later, it was claimed to be the most natural, consistent, and effective form 
of psychology; for both structure and function, considered apart from their 
significance to a self, are abstractions. Miss Calkins's conception of the self 
is not clear. She regards it as a fact that cannot be further defined, but can 
be described in terms of contrast with other selves. She identifies the self 
with the plain man's self, though the latter ought to include the body and soul. 
James's conception of the self is different from that of Miss Calkins. Instead 
of taking it as ultimate, he finds the ever present self in certain motions in the 
head. But self-consciousness for him is not primordial and is sometimes ab- 
sent. The self for Miss Calkins has several characters. First, it is persistent. 
On this point, it may be remarked that non-persistence is true of the self in 
an equally valid sense, and that not only a self, but also a function can persist. 
Secondly, the self is unique. But ideas and functions and things are also 
unique; moreover, in such cases as losing one's self in a book, the uniqueness 
does not seem to apply. Thirdly, the self is complex, though Miss Calkins has 
not shown that complexity is less true of ideas and functions. In the fourth 
place, the relatedness of the self to other selves is important since Miss Calkins 
defines consciousness in terms of it and regards it as including the other three 
characters. This means that a part of the self would include the whole. Miss 
Calkins does not clearly distinguish between the self as knower and the self 
as known, though her psychology indicates such a distinction. A further 
difficulty with the conception of the self is that the study of the relatedness is 
limited rather arbitrarily to certain things. Another criticism is that the 
plain man's self is a logical meaning or interpretation of certain immediate 
data; in fact, Miss Calkins says herself that she is more interested in the mean- 
ing or value of consciousness. In the method of self-psychology, introspection 
is reflection rather than observation, and is therefore a logical and not a scien- 
tific method. Its problem is not primarily to describe, but to understand and 
apply its results. For the results obtained no account of the conditions has 
been given, hence we cannot verify them. Secondly, they are limited to the 
traditional topics of psychology instead of extending to all relations of the 
self. They are obtainable simply by reasoning in the arm-chair. To conclude, 
Miss Calkins's argument for the self as a basal fact is not convincing. Natural- 
ness is no merit, since science must be abstract and not common-sense-like.. 
As to consistency, self-psychology has not been thoroughly worked out. It 
is not effective either in stimulating further research or in helping such sciences 
as sociology and ethics, which are older than it. Judged by ordinary stand- 
ards, self-psychology is a logical and metaphysical, but not a scientific study. 

Yuen R. Chao. 
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Qualities, Relations, and Things, Morris R. Cohen. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., XI, 23, pp. 617-627. 

This article continues a controversy with Professor Lovejoy, concerning 
primary and secondary qualities, and relations and qualities. The first point 
at issue between them concerns the status of secondary qualities in scientific 
explanation. Does science make use of the category of subjectivity in dealing 
with colors, and secondary qualities, and if so, is it essential to scientific pro- 
cedure? The second point of disagreement concerns the possibility of the 
same object having different colors in different relations at the same time. 
Is there anything inherently contradictory in such a conception? Mr. Cohen 
replies in the negative to both questions. A discussion of relations and quali- 
ties has been advanced by Mr. Lovejoy, in connection with the consideration 
of primary and secondary qualities. According to Mr. Cohen, as he now de- 
fines his position, the distinction between qualities and relations is a shifting 
one. Qualities, which constitute the ' nature ' of a thing, may be defined as 
internal relations; i. e., relations within the system that constitutes the 'thing. ' 
A thing contains a group of characters, which remain invariant so long as the 
thing remains. Thus a banker who fails to issue credits or receive deposits, 
ceases to be a banker. But such internal relations, while invariant within a 
given system, change with the context. Thus all transformations involve a 
readjustment between the inner and outer relations — between quality and 
external relationships. This view does not involve the doctrine of the rela- 
tivity of knowledge, but is based on change as observed. The invariant re- 
lations may be called rules in the process of the transformation of things; but 
rules which are immanent in reality, not in a mind apart. Professor Lovejoy's 
objections to this point of view are reviewed, and all are shown to be irrelevant. 
In concluding, it is remarked that pan-subjectivism and pan-objectivism come 
to the same thing, theoretically, although there is a practical difference based 
on words and symbols and the meanings we have come to associate with them. 
In this regard pan-objectivism seems best. ' Professor Lovejoy maintains that 
the category of 'things' is fundamental. But hard impenetrable things break 
up, under scientific investigation, into relational complexes and lose their 
grossness. The realism of hard things is an out-cropping of the pre-scientific 
Adam within us. 

D. T. Howard. 

Are Realism and Relativity Incompatible? H. G. Hartmann. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XI, 22, pp. 600-607. 

Realism and relativity are not as Professor Lovejoy characterizes them, 
"incongruous motives." The relativist must contrast the general depend- 
ence of each object upon all with a particular object's dependence on other 
specific objects in a given situation which amounts to independence. Scien- 
tific study discovers disconnections to be as positive as connections. Fur- 
thermore, abstract relativity must be reconciled with the abstract principle of 
conservation: i. e., the extinction of one term conditions the rise of another. 
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Terms therefore can never be resolved into mere relations. But without de- 
pendence there can be no independence, since the qualities of objects demand 
certain situations for realization, and no single situation can exhaust an ob- 
ject's actuality. Independence, or the existence of terms, is thus implied in 
our conception of a thing, but the nature of terms must also be investigated. 
We must face the problem of the one-and-the-many. Bergson disregards the 
obvious resistance to analysis of simple units of knowledge, and more es- 
pecially that of complex synthetic units of experience. Chemists and phys- 
icists who seek an elementary substance or unit, and Professor Lovejoy,who 
seeks a sensory quale, admit the lower limit and postulate a simple term, but 
tend to disregard pluralism and independence. We may, with the realists and 
Locke, also assert complex terms, under conditions, to be ultimate. But no 
one set of conditions, with its result, will have a monopoly on reality. 

Marion D. Crane. 

Relativism. Norbert Wiener. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XI, 21, 

PP- 56I-577- 

Views that a self-sufficient experience, i. e., one not depending on anything 
else, exists may claim one such experience or object, or more than one. The 
latter position is equivalent to claiming that things can exist in isolation. Such 
an object could never come into our experience, for, in doing so, it would cease 
to be entirely self-dependent. The absolutist taking the former position shows 
that our experience must be coherent in cross-section and in sagittal section 
but we can not follow him in his assertion that there must be one completely 
self-sufficient experience. The absolute could never come into relation with 
its appearences without contradicting itself. Hence neither theory of self- 
sufficient experience is valid. We are forced to maintain that no knowledge is 
self-sufficient, consequently none is absolutely certain, none merely derived. 
We will call this view relativism. It is in agreement with pragmatism and 
Bergsonianism in its anti-intellectualism. It differs from pragmatism if the 
latter claims as absolute truth such propositions as Schiller's sophistical 
"Man is the measure of all things." In distinction from Bergsonianism it 
postulates no dichotomies between life and matter, purpose and mechanism, 
etc. Bradley's argument that an ultimate uncertainty of things would itself 
be a certainty overlooks the fact that a doubt may be only extremely plau- 
sible, not certain. Claiming only relative certainty for his own views, the rela- 
tivist admits a low degree of certainty for his opponent's views. They are 
nascent relativisms. Relativism implies all knowledge, objectively considered, 
to be potentially, infinitely complex. Knowing things in relation to other 
things need never stop. Relativism agrees in this respect with the views of 

the plain man and the scientist. 

C. Cecil Church. 
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Nietzsche's Service to Christianity. Edwin Dodge Hardin. The American 

Journal of Theology, XVIII, 4, pp. 545~552. 

Nietzsche is remarkable in his irreproachable personality and in his keenly 
critical mind. He exposes unsuspected weaknesses and stimulates organized 
Christianity to serious reflection. Nietzsche calls Christianity slave-morality, 
which does no good to the inferior and hinders the progress of the super-man. 
This doctrine serves not only as a contrasting background against which 
Christianity shines, but also as a model for Christians to live out the faith to 
its logical conclusions, which so many are afraid of. Nietzsche conceives the 
super-man as pitiless both toward himself and toward others, and he himself 
lived a life of fight against physical hardships. His regard for individual per- 
sonality is a great service to Christianity. He loves reality and hates hypoc- 
risy and self-delusion, and he bears whatever the truth leads to. By an irony 
of fate, the intrepid philosopher fell a victim of insanity and became an object 
of those Christian virtues which he had despised. 

Yuen R. Chao. 

Die Handarbeit als Erziehungsmittel bei John Locke. Dr. Hermann Buchel. 

Ar. f. G. Ph., XXI, I, pp. 61-77. 

In educational methods, variously affected as they are by religious, socio- 
logical, and political movements, the influence of Locke is difficult to establish, 
especially in the work of his great follower Rousseau, the sentimentalist and 
republican. Locke, living the all-round practical life of an English gentleman, 
came to regard sensory experience as the foundation of our knowledge, and the 
exercise of our faculties as the source of truth. Sensory experience he em- 
phasized as coming before its formal expression in language. His volume 
called " Some Thoughts on Education " appeared in 1693. Education for him 
meant a spiritual and moral discipline, affording first health, and then virtue, 
wisdom, breeding, and knowledge. His standard was thus both practical and 
aristocratic. For him training in the trades was not, as for Rousseau, a social 
duty, but, according to his epistemology, a psychological discipline, utilizing 
the play instinct of the child, doing away with idleness, affording healthful 
relaxation from specific brain work, and yet contributing to intellectual as 
well as to manual dexterity. He urged a knowledge of all trades, and thor- 
ough training in one of them. Knowledge cf business methods, especially of 
book-keeping, he considered necessary, that a gentleman might know how to 
manage his property, and useful, for the development of his reason. Locke 
was perhaps influenced by the Little School of Port Royal, and certainly by the 
Order of the Oratoire, as well as by Rabelais, who emphasized sensory ex- 
perience as opposed to the formal learning of the scholastics. Locke's edu- 
cational theories are presented very unsystematically; the relation of manual 
labor to his epistemology is not fully worked out. His deficiencies are not 
compensated, as in Rousseau, by literary gifts, but his theories undoubtedly 
had their influence in the movement towards realism and away from a pedan- 
tic emphasis on form. This movement developed on both the sociological 
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and scientific sides. Most of the men who have adopted Rousseau's methods 
were influenced by Condillac, student of Locke. Trade schools in practice 
tend sometimes to sharpen class distinctions, and to encourage neglect of 
spiritual values, but they are useful for developing a sense of duty to society, 
as well as a respect for manual labor, and also in the training of the child's 
mind by way of his hands. 

Marion D. Crane. 

The Psychophysical Basis of Moral Conduct. Gustave A. Feingold. J. of 

Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., Vol. XI, 25, pp. 680-687. 

Hedonism holds that concepts are objective because inherent in human 
nature. Pleasure and pain are in this sense objective. Development is 
change from a less pleasant to a more pleasant condition, and starts with cer- 
tain instincts and impulses biologically explained. We do not know whether 
the reactions of the amoeba indicate pleasure and pain. But since the be- 
havior of man is much like that of the lower animals, either they have in- 
telligence and moral intuition or these are abstractions. Representative 
knowledge is manifested in the sea urchin when it shrinks from a shadow. 
When we shrink from falsehood is it not, therefore, because of the same emo- 
tional fear? Yet emotions have their origin in sensation. Different responses 
to the same situation are due to different psychophysical states, not to 
wickedness. Pleasure and pain create ethical values; for example, sympathy 
is aroused by actions that have given us pain. If it be said that these psy- 
cho-physical causes have dropped out of consciousness, and that we now perform 
duty for duty's sake, the answer is that the pleasantness or unpleasantness is 
present, though unnoticed, and is discoverable by introspection. 

Allen J. Thomas. 

Essai surl' interpretation sociologigue des phinomenes conscients. D. Draghi- 
cesco. Rev. Ph., XXXIX, 9 and 10, pp. 225-250, 305-344. 
The results of experimental psychology or psycho-physiology seem negative, 
and appear even to mislead investigators. They are successful only with 
physiological variations and the lower mental functions. As M. Kostyleff 
has pointed out, a crisis seems to be approaching. In some quarters psy- 
chology is being reduced to an applied science, anthropometry, in others, it is 
becoming metaphysical; in still others, investigators are turning with hope 
towards child study for light on psychical processes. It has long been evident 
that historical and social causes must explain our thought processes. Con- 
sciousness represents the relations of individuals in society. Writers like 
Durkheim and Tarde, following Comte, have begun to recognize this. The 
truth is that psycho-sociology should replace psycho-physiology in the study 
of consciousness. In defining consciousness, we may say it is that which 
continually emerges from the unconscious, past, or potential experience. The 
primitive man was a care-free and relatively unconscious being. With the 
advent of social interdicts, and socially imposed pains, his consciousness de- 
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veloped. When the horde was constituted into a tribe, various social activities 
of a brutal nature appeared. The pains inflicted by barbarous rites repressed 
the merely biological elements and stimulated the conscious ones in the primi- 
tive nature. 

The factor which changed the horde into the rudimentary society, so that 
the compulsions of religion could begin their work, was the conquest of others 
so as to enslave them. This is the ultimate cause of psychical superiority, 
and it involves at the same time the germs of political, economic and juridical 
organization. Wars and the economic activities of the tribe, supplemented 
later by religion, were the agencies that by their pains and interdictions de- 
veloped man's conscious life, for consciousness is the state of convalescence 
from pain. The complicating results of war, industry, and religion, with their 
throbs of pain and succeeding quiet, produce the mind. Self-consciousness 
arises from the opposition of others to the individual. Thus the human per- 
sonality is explained as a product of collective life. Attention and the train 
of ideas are explainable as results of conscious states impressed by social agen- 
cies. Both attention and so-called ' association ' are results of the mechanical 
operation of strong and weak states. Variety and wide social relatons are 
essential to higher life. Personality will be complete when the life of human- 
ity permeates every individual in a universal society. On the physiological 
side, the brain is the record of man's social life, but the mental acquisitions of 
the race are not transmitted by physiological heredity. They have to be 
' inscribed ' on each generation by education. Yet there is a strict parallel- 
ism between physiological and mental phenomena in the brain. The reflexes 
of the brain are kept active directly by excitations from the organism, and 
indirectly by social influences, such as war and industry. 

C. Cecil Church. 

Intercourse as the Basis of Thought. W. W. Carlile. Mind, 92, pp. 510-521. 
There is no doubt that we depend upon the senses to furnish us information 
which is the basis of judgment, as for instance, in measuring. But since sen- 
sation is individual, how can it give us information that is acknowledged to 
be identical for all men? We find that sense can give us no information unless 
we put a question to nature. The ideas that enable us to put questions, it 
will be found, are derived from intercourse with our fellows. They enable us 
to give a judgment valid for all, because they are concerted questions. Truth 
is thus primarily a concept of intercou rse, which is later extended to individual 
investigations. With the concepts and ideas acquired by intercourse, the mind 
is able to assimilate the new impressions and instances that arise in the course 
of experience. Since sensations are always individual, we may also inquire 
into the reasons for our belief in external independent reality. We find a 
compelled concurrence as regards certain of the information furnished by the 
senses. This concurrence is recognized only through intercourse, which thus 
gives us our most elementary knowledge. The reasoning is evidently from 
sense, as effect, to external reality, as cause. Causation is not invariable con- 
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junction, but in reasoning it is the reconstituting of a whole in experience from 
given parts. That this is inevitable, our intercourse shows. It is only as 
we concur in our belief in an external world which can be known through the 
fragments of sense, that causation as a concept is possible. 

D. T. Howard. 

The Vice of Modern Philosophy. W. H. Sheldon. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., XII, 1, pp. 5-16. 

The right way to ascertain what is the true philosophical problem is to ask, 
What do men want, that they philosophize? The needs of men may be grouped 
under the heads of Knowledge and Practical Well-being. Knowledge, 
being more inclusive, is the higher good of the two. The field of intellectual 
pursuits may be subdivided into the special branches of science, on one hand, 
and the all-inclusive philosophy, on the other. Philosophy represents the 
consummation of a progress in which each science is a stage. Such a knowl- 
edge, gratifying most fully the contemplative instinct, must also tend to 
promote the gratification of the other great instinct, that for practical wel- 
fare. This being the true philosophical problem, modern philosophy has 
fallen short of it, because the present systems have set aside that inclusiveness 
to which the superlative worth of philosophy is due. This failure may happen 
in either of two ways. First, a principle might be discovered to hold of the 
universe as a whole, which by its very nature could not, in any time, place, 
or circumstance, be turned to practical account. Secondly, a principle might 
be discovered which could not help to account for the specific character of any 
particular fact known to science. The kind of principle which excludes the 
satisfaction of other than contemplative needs cannot rightly be termed a 
philosophical principle. Nor can we call a principle genuinely philosophical, 
which cannot account for the specific character of things; for the superior 
value of philosophy over science lies in that it is broader than science, but it is 
not broader if it leaves out what the sciences contain. The 'schools' of pres- 
ent-day philosophy, it is contended, do for the most part announce just such in- 
tellectually and practically barren principles as described above. Not all 
their doctrines are such, of course; but the ones that are noticed, fought over, 
defended, and attacked most ardently, are in the main quite sterile. (Here 
follow the author's indictments against the various schools.) It is as if one, 
consumed by thirst, were offered an empty goblet, elaborately carved and of 
exquisite workmanship. He may, if his thirst permit, contemplate the goblet, 
and argue with friends over its proper description; as the dispute waxes hot- 
ter, he may even forget his thirst. This way has modern philosophy gone. 
The human race has need of a knowledge which philosophy alone is capable of 
giving but which it has not even attempted to furnish. Suh Hu. 

Class Distinctions. H. O. Meredith. The International Journal of Ethics, 

Vol. XXV, 1, pp. 33-53- 

Class distinction is indicated by the aversion to intimate relations — espe- 
cially the relation of marriage — caused not so much by differences of wealth as 
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by the accompanying difference in cultural ideals. The origin of these dif- 
ferences in ethical, aesthetical, and intellectual ideals was thought by Adam 
Smith to be occupational. Recent biological investigations indicate, how- 
ever, that heredity plays a large part. But it does not follow that, because 
differences between individuals are caused by heredity, therefore differ- 
ences between classes are likewise so caused. Individuals and families tend 
to sink and rise in the social scale, and the ancestry of all classes is extraordi- 
narily mixed. Thus are maintained class distinctions not caused by class 
heredity. There is reason to suppose that the difference in heredity endow- 
ment between classes is small. It is true that the leading positions are in 
general held by superior men; but in choosing these, society applies coarse and 
unintelligent measures, often passing over the ideally qualified for sentimental 
or conventional reasons. In explaining the diversities in class culture, we 
must, therefore, look to nurture, environment, and education, rather than to 
hereeUty. Two differences exist between the classes: a difference in income 
and a difference in occupation. The former and more important difference is a 
prime necessity for the development of artistic and intellectual tastes. For 
it makes leisure possible, permits a rarer and more precious environment, and 
gives a security without which even moral development is difficult. The 
standards of the working class are determined in the main by their expenditure 
and are in consequence so low that working people do not revolt against their 
conditions until their earning power is increased. The causes in the differ- 
ences of income which divide society into two classes are three: (i) the use of 
ecclesiastical and political authority in the past to establish different standards 
of expenditure; (2) the force of accident in a society founded on speculation; 
(3) the effect of inherited wealth. The higher salaries are, as a rule, kept among 
the wealthy because of the fact that their children have greater educational 
opportunities. These conditions could be modified so that the incomes of all 
would be compatible with membership in one social class. 

Culture has in the past been confined to classes stable through long periods 
of time and has been the result of gradual and unconscious adaption to stable 
economic conditions. If we are to have national culture in the future, it can- 
not be class culture; for there is now a constantly increasing fluidity between 
the classes. It cannot be a result of unconscious adaptation to conditions; 
for our industrial revolutions have caused a state of economic instability. The 
culture of the future must, therefore, be the result of the coalescence of the 
two existing classes into a single class consciously and critically aiming at 
national civilization. 

A. J. Thomas. 

The Changing Conception of Property. Harry Allen Overstreet. Inter. 

J. of Ethics, XXV, No. 2, pp. 165-179. 

The primitive conception of property as a need, an extension of personality, 
or a permanent and fruitful means of controlling the external order, grew into 
that of property as what one by his labor has made part of himself, what one 
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has earned, and consequently possesses to do with as he likes irrespective of 
use or personality. But, owing to the ever increasing difficulty of determining 
with the advance of civilization just what has been earned, as a matter of social 
expediency property has come to mean what one may legally possess; and 
almost everyone to-day possesses property that he has not earned. Private 
property is justified, therefore: (1) in so far as it is necessary as an instrument 
of personality, (2) in so far as it has been earned, and (3) in so far as society for 
reasons of expediency has given it its legal approval. The second and third 
justifications are subordinate to the first: unrestricted control of earned prop- 
erty is unjustifiable when injurious to personality, and legalized possession is 
unjustifiable when disastrous to social health. With respect to property, 
therefore, a two-fold obligation rests upon society: to detect the degree of 
intrinsic right to property on the part of individuals, and to discover and cor- 
rect all conditions of property ownership detrimental to personal and social 
health. At present, society cannot determine with exactitude the extent to 
which private property is intrinsically deserved. Society recognizes, how- 
ever, two conditions of ownership detrimental to personal and social welfare: 
property in excess of needs and property inadequate to needs. Property in 
excess of needs assumes three forms: (1) property for individual and family 
consumption, (2) for control, and (3) for benevolence. Any surplus property 
to be used for consumption society should take or transfer. Surplus property 
for control must not be allowed to injure the lives of others. Surplus property 
for private benevolence can be eliminated by collective prevention or control 
of all situations requiring benevolence. By socializing such advantages as 
the individual cannot achieve unaided, and such burdens and casualties as he 
cannot normally provide against, society should aim to make good to its mem- 
bers any deficit of property below that required to meet fundamental needs. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

History versus Value. Morris R. Cohen. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., 
XI, 26, pp. 701-716. 

"Two principles are generally relied on as axiomatic in the popular philoso- 
phy of the day, viz.: (1) That nothing is explicable except in terms of its history, 
and (2) that the value of anything is independent of its history." The nine- 
teenth century had unbounded faith in the more empirical, historical mode of 
interpretation, while faith in naive rationalism is held to be typical of eight- 
eenth century thought. While historicism in its origin was related to the 
romantic movement, it became positivistic, inductive amd empirical in its 
development, and opposed itself to explanation in terms of abstract principles. 
The historical point of view has been taken so seriously by some thinkers that 
they have attempted to make it replace or supersede all independent method 
or standpoint of valuation. It is worthy of note that the more developed a 
science is the less use it makes of history. Physics and mathematics employ 
it hardly at all, and it is losing importance in the study of life-phenomena. 
Mr. Cohen estimates its status as a means of explanation in the Geisteswis- 
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senschaften. Economics, Jurisprudence, Politics, Ethics, Religion and Phi- 
losophy are reviewed, and in each instance it is shown that the historical meth- 
od has not been fruitful. The chief reason for this failure is that history is 
a fine art as well as a science. Historical science consists in applying the laws 
of probability to the facts. But the facts must be supplemented, or selected 
out, and interpreted. We may, with the scientific historians, attempt to 
eliminate this personal element by definite rules, or we may glorify it along 
with Droysen, Treitschke, and the patriotic historians. The evolutionary or 
genetic method in the social sciences of today attempts to do both. Two con- 
cessions may be made to historicism. First, that it has a certain pedagogic 
value, allowing the presentation of material in an orderly manner. Secondly, 
it may be effective against absolutistic theories of value. In the last analysis, 
however, it will be found that historicism is rationalistic at heart, however 
empirical in profession. The denial of the existence of values apart from his- 
torical sequence is nominalistic, maintaining that only particular entities in 
time and space are real. Value and history are independent of each other, 
as the two blades of a pair of shears are independent. Both are necessary, 
and one cannot transcend the other. 

D. T. Howard. 

Why Should Law and Philosophy Get Together? James H. Tufts. Inter. J. 
Ethics, XXV, No. 2, pp. 188-196. 

For ethicists to be interested in principles of law and lawyers to read a 
Journal of Ethics, each must master a new vocabulary. Law is concerned 
with what can properly be enforced upon others, ethics with what man may 
prescribe to himself. But their chief difference is revealed in their respective 
attitudes toward fundamental concepts. The task of the lawyer is to make 
concepts as definite and fixed as practicable, or to bring new cases under 
established principles or statutes; the task of the philosopher is to criticize 
fixed standards, to reconstruct, to elucidate the growing points of concepts, 
to point out the shift in meaning which is required if we are to make an old 
principle cover a new case. Yet the law too is a growing institution. The 
courts are legislative as well as judicial bodies. Every classification of 
marginal cases requires rethinking of principles. On the other hand, the 
growth of conceptions stressed by the philosopher necessitates a permanent 
something enabling us to use the same term without violence. The lawyer 
and philosopher should co-operate. Public and private standards of morality 
are interdependent. There is scarcely a concrete problem of ethics which 
does not demand for its solution a knowledge of law. The principles of law 
are not always adequate to current needs and ideas. Wider flexibility and 
orderly growth should be secured for law. The ethicist should have more 
influence upon public policy and opinion. We must undertake more seriously 
and with broader vision our task of considering our institutions and our ideals 
in their interrelation. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 
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The Principle of International Ethics. A. C. Armstrong. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XII, I, pp. 17-22. 

Many thinkers hold that the morality of nations is identical with the ethics 
of individual life. Closer examination, however, shows that the matter is 
not so simple. Aside from certain practical difficulties which arise from the 
backwardness of the evolution of international morality, the fundamental 
consideration is, Can the analogy between individuals and nations ever be 
made complete? The collective character of international relations often 
gives rise to a kind of obligation quite different from that between individuals. 
Just as the head of a family may have certain duties which he might avoid, 
were he free from the family tie, so when a nation is in peril, the government 
may adopt every measure for its protection which may not be allowable be- 
tween individuals. The representative character of the body politic further 
enhances the difference: a sovereign, a citizen, or even a flag, represents 
sovereignty and demands protection and respect. Disregard for these symbols 
of national sovereignty may lead to war. Thus, in point of devotion to duty, 
in loyalty to principles established, in fidelity to obligations assumed, in 
respect for the right of others, international morality must be raised to the 
same level as ethics in their personal form. This is the goal toward which 
moral evolution tends. 

Suh Hu. 

The Ethics of War. Bertrand Russell. Inter. J. of Ethics, XXV, 2, 
pp. 127-143. 

Although no single combatant of the present war is justified, war is not 
always a crime. Breach of treaty or of international law is only a formal 
justification for war. War is really justified only when it brings a balance of 
good to mankind. Private sorrow and anxiety, the sapping or brutalizing 
of the nations' fittest youth, injuries to non-combatants within the area of 
military operations, economic and social wrongs to all the world, — these are 
some of the evils of war. The economic injury is greater than is usually 
supposed: economic progress is the first condition of a tolerable society, of 
national advance, and, for the poorer classes, of many spiritual goods, if not 
of life itself. The greatest evil is the purely spiritual evil: the hatred, the 
injustice, the repudiation of truth, the artificial conflict, where, if once the 
blindness of atavistic instincts and the sinister influence of anti-social interests 
could be overcome, it would be seen that there is a real consonance of interest 
and essential identity of human nature, and every reason to replace hatred by 
love. There are wars: (1) of colonization, (2) of principle, (3) of self-defence, 
and (4) of prestige. Wars of colonization are justified when the civilization of 
the colonizers is undeniably superior to that of the dispossessed, and when 
the climate of the invaded country is one in which the invading race can 
flourish. Wars of principle are justified when at least one side is honestly 
convinced that the progress of mankind depends upon the adoption of certain 
beliefs, which, through blindness or natural depravity, mankind will not regard 
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as reasonable, except at the point of the bayonet. It is seldom, however, 
that a principle of genuine value to mankind can be propagated only by 
force. Wars of self-defence are justified only against an adversary of inferior 
civilization. What one civilized nation can achieve against another by means 
of conquest is very much less than is commonly supposed. If the facts 
were understood, wars among civilized nations would cease, owing to their own 
inherent absurdity. Non-resistance would seem not only a distant religious 
ideal, but the course of practical wisdom. Wars for prestige, honor or tri- 
umph, such as the present war, are never justifiable. They are largely the 
result of the secret, prejudiced, unenlightened diplomacy which controls 
inter-sovereign affairs and pledges to such paltry objects the manhood and 
heroism of the nations. Insistence upon brotherhood and cooperation and 
the solidarity of mankind may be the outcome of the present war. Nothing 
but the pride of wilful rulers stands in the way of the settlement of all dis- 
putes by a Council of the Powers deliberating in public. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

A Definition of Causation: A Reply to Professor Sheldon. H. G. Hartmann. 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., XI, 24, 655-667. 

The definition of causation advanced by Professor Sheldon in four articles 
previously published in the same journal, is taken under consideration. Pro- 
fessor Sheldon's conclusions are summarized under three heads: (1) that two 
types of causation clearly emerge, "a certain serial type called a self-repeater, 
and one of comparison," (2) that the "cause is two terms," and not "owe term 
alone, where Hume and his successors always looked for it," and (3) "that there 
is a necessity in the existent world." Points two and three are considered. 
Professor Sheldon's conclusions are accepted, but his argument in favor of 
them is rejected. Granting that a cause consists of two terms, as Locke 
held before Hume, what constitutes them a cause? What is the essential 
difference between two objects which are non-causal, and two which act as a 
cause? Professor Sheldon fails to give an adequate basis of distinction. In 
this connection he overlooks the importance of change in the causal situation, 
and the thought-process which is essential to such a distinction. In the second 
place his principle of 'sameness' with a difference in "existential time," is 
inadequate. Not 'sameness,' nor position in existential time, would identify 
the cause from that which is not a cause. In the third place, he fails to recog- 
nize the constructive process which any specific solution of the cause-effect 
relation necessitates and entails. We must assume two terms for our cause, 
and we must assume that they are neutral or effective, partial or indifferent, 
in respect to each other, in order to arrive at a distinction between the causal 
and the non-causal. We may not be able to explain why some objects should 
be effective, and some neutral, in respect to each other, but must simply agree 
that they are so. Professor Sheldon bases his third conclusion, that there 
is necessity in the existent world, upon the contention that necessity in cause 
and effect is based upon sameness with a difference. The emphasis is upon 
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sameness, thus reversing Hume, who emphasized difference and disconnection. 
However, the mere sameness itself does not constitute a causal necessity. 
Moreover, such sameness and difference presuppose an intellectual dis- 
crimination, of which Professor Sheldon takes no account. 

D. T. Howard. 

The Power Behind the Throne. Alfred H. Lloyd. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., Vol. XI, No. 25, pp. 673-680. 

The spirit of freedom is subordinating visible authority as never before. 
History shows a deliberate preparation for this freedom of the spirit. Behold 
dogma freed by art, art by naturalism, and these by anti-rationalistic philos- 
ophy. This gradual emancipation may be divided into five battles or cultural 
disciplines: (1) rude hand-to-hand contests for external gains; (2) diplomatic 
contests with sensuous appeal; (3) the rational game of science and industrial 
competition played with acquired control; (4) heroic adventures, showing 
philosophical boldness and personal attitudes— a breaking away from law and 
order, reason and form ; (5) the closing fight of liberation and final achievement. 
In this fourth battle, which we now enter with all our achieved discipline, 
vitalism in its challenge to formalism makes creative life the test of success. 

Allen J. Thomas. 



